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THE  UNITED  STATES  TARIFF  COMMISSION.' 


Let  me  begin  with  a  few  words  concerning  the  precise 
nature  of  the  Tariff  Commission.   It  has  no  administrative 
or  judicial  functions  like  those  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.   It  is  a 
body  purely  for  gathering  information  and  suggesting 
recommendations.   But  it  is  unlike  most  investigating  com- 
missions in  that  it  is  not  temporary.   It  is  created  not  for 
the  purpose  of  investigating  a  particular  situation  and 
making  a  special  report  thereon;  it  is  expected  to  continue 
its  operations  over  a  considerable  period  of  time  and  to 
make  not  one  report,  but  a  series  of  them.   The  members 
of  the  Commission  are  appointed  for  terms  of  12  yeaas,  and 
in  the  act  estabhshing  the  Commission,  Congress  author- 
ized a  continuing  appropriation.    Permanent  commissions 
usually  have  adniinistrative  functions;  commissions  whose 
functions  are  for  investigation  alone  are  usually  temporary. 
The  Tariff  Commission  is  created  primarily  for  investiga- 
tion, and  yet  it  is  permanent.   A  body  of  this  kind  is 
unique.   What  can  be  achieved  by  it  ? 

First,  let  it  be  pointed  out  what  it  can  not  be  fairly  ex- 
pected to  do.  I  am  sure  that  I  state  teuthfuUy  the  attitude 
of  the  Commission,  and  the  attitude  of  Congress  when  it 
established  the  Commission,  when  I  say  that  our  task  is  not 
to  tft*^  tariff  questions  out  of  the  hands  of  Congress,  or  to 
remove  them  feom  the  realm  of  statesmanship.  We  hope 
that  we  can  aid  in  their  settlement  and  can  promote  the 
ends  of  statesmanship.  But  the  determination  of  public 
polu^  in  this  direction,  as  in  every  other,  must  rest  in  the 
first  instance  with  the  legislature  and  ultimately  with  the 
people.  Nobody,  however  expert,  can  settte,  still  to 
dictate,  the  position  which  the  country  shall  take  on  con^ 
tn>verted  political  and  industrial  questions.  All  that  any 
administratiTe  or  investigating  body  can  do  is  to  contribute 
toward  discriminating  and  intelligwit  discussion  and  action. 


lOiWHdIy  pwpared  as  an  address  by  F.  W.  Taussig.  chainaMi  ol  the  Cominlsston, 
Mmtlw  HomMtadBik  Clabk  BMtaB,  Man.,  ICar  1917. 
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Our  eBseatial  task,  then,  is  to  act  as  Uie  servants  and 
assistants  of  Gongross.  We  are  to  gather  and  prepare  in« 

formation,  to  sift  the  essential  from  the  nonessentiaL  We 
shall  bend  our  utmost  endeavors  to  be  exhaustive  in  inquiry, 
and  at  the  same  time  brief  and  discariminating  in  state- 
ment. As  r^ards  advice,  we  must  be  spariiig,  ainoe  advice 
must  often  rest  on  the  basis  of  established  fondamental 
principles;  and  fimdamental  principles  must  be  settled  not 
by  tbB  Commission,  but  by  Congress  and  by  the  public. 
We  hare  no  muraon  of  a  high-flying  sort. 

It  will  be  admitted  by  all,  I  believe,  that  hitherto  in  the 
consideration  of  tariff  problems  trustworthy  and  accurate 
information  has  often  been  painfully  lacking.  The  Com- 
mittees of  Congrees  have  been  fairly  swamped  by  con- 
flicting statements,  on  mattere  pertinent  and  not  pertinent. 
They  have  heard  unending  testimony  on  both  sides.  Th^ 
have  found  it  beyond  the  hmits  of  physical  possibihty  to 
dehberate  and  discriminate,  to  separate  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff,  to  ascertain  what  were  the  unquestionable  facts, 
still  more  to  ascertain  which  facts  were  significant.  Gom- 
plete  information  on  the  contested  questions  has  always 
proved  difficult  to  obtain.  Sometimes,  it  must  frankly  be 
oonfeBsed,  information  really  complete  may  be  impossible 
to  obtain.  No  Tariff  Oommission  can  {oetend  to  be  a  per- 
feet  and  inejdiaustible  encyclopedia  of  information.  And 
yet  it  may  conceivably  perform  functions  of  a  somewhat 
encyclopedic  sort.  Given  time,  organization,  foresight,  and 
the  way  can  be  made  ready  for  prompt  and  intelligent  ac- 
tion. Hie  Commission  has  abeady  begun  the  preparatikm 
of  a  catalogue  of  tariff  information,  and  has  put  in  chai^ 
of  it  a  competent  and  trained  statistician,  already  long  ex- 
perienced in  the  work  of  the  Census  Bureau.  If  time  is 
given,  and  the  work  ci  the  CommisBion  proves  as  perma- 
nent as  Congress  has  designed  it  to  be,  this  catalogue  will  be- 
come a  handy  soiu-ce  of  reference  for  pertinent  informa- 
tion on  the  several  phases  of  the  tariff  question.  It  is  de- 
signed to  have  on  hand,  in  compact  and  simple  form,  all 
available  data  on  tiie  growth,  development,  and  location  of 
industries  affected  by  the  tariff,  on  the  extent  of  domestic 
production,  on  the  extent  of  imports,  on  the  conditions  of 
oompetitiiai  betweoi  domestic  and  foreign  products.  To 
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gather  information  of  this  sort  and  to  present  it  in  usable 
form  is  far  from  an  easy  task.  Like  any  far-reaching 
scheme  of  investigation,  it  can  not  be  carried  through,  sud- 
denly or  quickly.  But  ^ven  time,  the  Oommusion  hopes 
to  have,  and  to  keep  continuoudy  up  to  date,  a  body  of 
information  that  wiU  be  of  important  service  in  the  deter- 
mination of  tariff  policies.  This  much,  can  be  accomplished 
and  surely  is  worth  aooomplishing. 

Not  a  Uttle  has  been  said  in  discussion  of  the  tariff  atn»- 
tion  in  general  and  of  the  Tariff  Commission  in  particular 
about  the  desirability  of  a  scientific  pohcy.  That  term 
should  be  used  with  caution.  In  the  field  of  political  and 
Bocial  inquiry  we  have  not  reached  that  stage  of  scientific 
certainty  which  has  been  reached  in  so  many  branches  of 
natural  science.  Certainly  it  wiU  not  be  contended  that  the 
principles  of  economics  can  be  laid  down  in  such  terms 
and  with  such  certainty  as  to  enable  us  to  formulate  com- 
mercial policies  whidi  rest  upon  settled  foundations.  But 
the  term  "scientific"  may  be  used  in  a  differ^t  sense  from 
that  in  which  it  impUes  established  principles  and  indubi- 
table trutl^.  In  that  other  sense,  it  means  simply  that  we 
shall  proceed  with  care  and  method;  that  we  shall  be  accu- 
rate, painstaking,  discriminating,  shall  refrain  from  guess, 
rumor,  exaggeration,  vague  and  untested  general  state- 
ments. We  proceed  in  a  scientific  way  if  we  gather  all  the 
information  we  can,  sift  it  with  caxe,  present  it  clearly, 
apply  it  intel%aitiy.  In  this  sense  ^  operations  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  may  fairly  be  expected  to  have  a  scien- 
tific character  and  prepare  the  way  for  a  scientific  treat- 
ment of  tariff  profal^os. 

To  one  further  prohlou  I  would  invite  your  attention  in 
this  connection.  So  long  as  the  fundamental  questions  of 
principle  are  subject  to  disagreement,  legislation  must  pro- 
ceed more  or  less  by  compromise.  Compromise  appears, 
however,  not  only  on  matters  ci  j^anciple,  but  on  many 
matters  of  detail.  The  adjustment  of  the  details  of  tariff 
duties  has  sometimes  taken  place  by  compromise  between 
the  representatives  of  different  constituencies,  each  repre- 
sentative necessarily  reflecting  the  views  and  wishes  of  his 
own  locality.  This  situation  has  frequently  been  ascribed 
to  a  lack  of  public  spirit  or  integrity  among  members  of 
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Gongrass.  No  such  explanation  is  for  a  moment  tenable. 
Ereryone  familiar  with  onr  Senators  and  Representatives 
knows  that  they  are  a  body  of  high-minded  and  patriotic 
men.  Though  they  differ,  necessarily,  in  their  views  on  con- 
tested questions  of  pubUc  poUcy,  all  are  equally  desirous  of 
inomotiiig  the  public  good.  But  the  position  of  a  legislator 
as  the  mouthpiece  and  rq[ireBe]itatiTe  of  his  ccHtstituents 
leads  to  pressure  for  the  promotion  of  their  interests;  and 
that  pressure  easily  leads  to  a  pooling  of  the  interests  of 
different  constituencifis.  The  fundamental  principle  upon 
whidi  our  Government  was  founded,  tiiat  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances and  of  decentralized  responMbilily,  miHtates  against 
comprehensive  and  consistent  plans  of  legislation.  The 
establishm^t  of  the  Tariff  Commission  indicates,  it  may  be 
safely  said,  a  desire  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  promote 
consistency  and  comprehfinrnveiieBS  in  this  field  and  to 
avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  the  anomalies  which  result  from 
the  absence  of  any  agency  whose  duty  it  is  to  survey  the 

situation  as  a  whole. 

Quite  different  from  these  general  problems,  and  yet  of 
no  smaU  importance,  are  those  mvolved  in  the  admini8tr»- 

tion  of  tariff  laws.  Here  there  is  beyond  question  a  large 
field  for  strictly  noncontentioua  and  needful  inquiry.  Some 
aspects  of  it  are  specifically  mentioned  in  the  act  creating 
the  Commission.  The  Commission  is  called  upon,  for  in- 
stance, to  investigate  the  administrative  and  fiscal  aspects 
of  the  custcans  laws,  the  effects  of  ad  valorem  and  specific 
duties,  the  arrangemdini  and  daasification  of  articles  in  the 
customs  schedules.  The  vexed  question  of  the  e^pe^ency 
of  specific  duties  as  compared  with  ad  valorem  duties  is  not 
necessarily  connected  with  any  disputed  matters  of  public 
policy ;  neither  is  that  of  the  ampUfication  of  the  machinery 
for  entering  and  appraising  imported  mfifchandise,  and  for 
collecting  the  duties.  Everyone  conversant  with  the  frame- 
work of  our  tariff  laws  knows  that  much  of  it  is  cumbrous, 
in<iEective,  and  obsolete.  The  Commission  has  aheady 
entered  on  this  part  of  its  task,  and  is  confident  of  being 
able  to  point  the  way  to  simpUfication  and  improvement. 

Let  me  describe,  by  way  of  concrete  illustration,  a  prob- 
lem of  an  administrative  and  noncontentious  sort,  which 
the  Tariff  CJommisBion  had  occasion  to  ooasider  almost  im- 
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mediately  upon  its  establishment.   A  fanuliar  phenomenon 
in  our  revenue  legislation,  with  regard  both  to  customs 
duties  and  internal  taxes,  has  been  the  withdrawal  of  com- 
modities fr<»n  the  taxable  field  during  the  period  in  which 
an  increase  of  rates  was  under  discusdon.   It  is  inevitable 
that  when  the  first  steps  are  taken  toward  an  advance  of 
taxes,  commodities  should  be  withdrawn  at  the  then  exist- 
ing lower  rates  in  cnrder  to  prevent  them  from  being  subject 
to  the  proposed  higher  rates.  There  have  been  occasions 
when  tWs  has  been  done  upon  an  enormous  scale  and  with 
most  serious  consequences  for  the  public  revenues.  Many 
of  you  will  remember  what  happened  in  1897,  when  the 
Dingley  tariff  bill  was  under  discussion.  During  that  long 
period  of  discussion,  it  was  probable,  indeed  certain,  that 
wool,  which  had  been  free  imder  the  preceding  tariff  act, 
that  of  1894,  would  be  subjected  to  duties  in  the  then  pend- 
ing measure.  EUormooB  quantities  of  wool  were  conse- 
quently rushed  in  from  all  parts  of  the  worid  and  were 
entered  free  of  duty.    When  the  act  of  1897  was  at  last 
enacted  th^e  was  a  corresponding  sudden  drop  in  importa- 
tions.  It  was  several  years  before  the  wool  market  re- 
covered from  tiiis  anomalous  situation  and  was  able  to  ad- 
just itseff  with  some  stabihty  to  the  newly  levied  duties. 
The  Government  lost  nuUions  of  dollars  of  revenue,  while 
yet  the  ultimate  purchase  of  wool  did  not  secure  it  upon 
a  free  wod  bads.  The  same  thing  happoied  with  regard  to 
other  articles  during  the  period  when  the  Dingey  Act  was 
under  consideration.    The  total  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Gov- 
ernment during  the  six  months  of  that  interim  period  was 
not  far  from  $75,000,000. 

The  same  difficulty  appears  with  the  internal  revenue 
taxes.  When  proposals  for  increasing  internal  taxes  are 
luider  consideration,  the  commodities  to  be  reached,  such 
as  spirits  and  tobacco,  are  n^dly  withdrawn  from  ware- 
houses. The  Government  loses  money;  the  ooosinneiB 
nevertheless  pay  prices  based  on  the  higher  taxes  eventually 
imposed.  Sometimes  the  results  of  the  situation  are  ahno- 1 
fantastic  A  few  years  ago,  when  it  was  proposed  to  increase 
the  tax  on  spirits,  it  was  represented  that  the  mere  proposal, 
which  as  it  happened  came  at  a  time  of  financial  uneasanees, 
would  serve  to  precipitate  a  crisis.    Withdrawals  from  bond, 
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it  was  urged,  would  take  place  on  so  great  a  scale,  and  the 
persons  making  the  withdrawals  would  borrow  so  heavily 
from  the  banks  ia.  oxdsx  to  make  tiieir  tax  pajmentB  to  tha 
Government,  that  a  financial  panic  would  ensue.  The 
difficulty  was  doubtless  exaggerated;  but,  to  use  an  old 
phrase  of  Adam  Smith's,  it  must  have  been  very  great  to  be 
snsceptiUe  of  such  exaggeraticm.  The  embairassmoat  is  a 
sorious  and  constantly  recurring  one. 

Now  for  all  this  there  is  a  remedy;  nor  is  it  far  to  seek. 
Other  Governments  have  long  dealt  successfully  with  the 
difficulty.  Great  Britain  has  a  settled  practice  by  which, 
as  soon  as  the  GoYemment  proposes  an  added  tax,  it  is  ool- 
lected  at  once,  with  the  understanding  that  if  the  proposed 
legislation  should  fail  to  be  enacted  the  anticipatory  collec- 
tion shall  be  refunded.  In  France  and  in  Italy  the  law  pro- 
viding for  the  same  procedure  has  the  not  inapt  designation, 
of  ''padlock  law."  The  Government's  revenue  is  protected 
by  the  provisional  collection  of  proposed  taxes,  and  trade 
unsettlement  from  a  sudden  withdrawal  of  commodities 
under  the  old  rates  is  avoided. 

The  Tariff  Commission  accordingly  submitted  a  report 
to  Congress  showing  the  embarrassments  and  difficulties 
which  had  arisen  in  the  United  States  and  proposing  a 
remedy  which  seemed  to  the  Commission  feasible. 
Naturallj,  the  details  of  procedure  <^  xiot  be  the  same  in 
the  United  States  as  in  other  countries.  Our  l^islative 
practice  brings  it  about  that  in  the  course  of  the  considera- 
tion of  proposed  tax  laws  by  Congress,  there  is  much  greater 
probability  of  amendment  and  modification  than  is  the  case 
elsewhere.  In  foreign  countries  duties  proposed  by  a  cabi- 
net or  by  a  budget  committee  are  likely  to  be  enacted  with- 
out change.  In  this  country,  however,  a  duty  or  tax  must 
run  the  gaimtlet  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  and  the 
Senate,  and  may  emaegfi  in  very  different  form  from  that 
in  which  it  is  first  proposed.  But  though  the  situation  is  less 
easy  to  deal  with,  it  is  not  impossible  to  deal  with.  The 
Commission  presented  a  draft  of  legislation  which  was 
flexible  and  was  beUeved  to  be  practicable.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  in  any  such  plan  regard  must  be  had 
to  outstanding  contracts  and  to  the  protection  of  merchants 
who  have  entered  in  good  faith  on  commercial  arrange- 
ments based  on  the  previous  tax  situation.   The  case,  at  all 
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events,  serves  to  iBustrate  the  point  to  which  I  am  now 

calling  your  attention.  There  is  a  large  field  of  admink<ara- 
tive  and  noncontentioua  legislation  in  which  improvement 
can  be  effected  by  careful  study.  Incidentally  I  would 
mention  ihat  this  is  the  only  subject  upon  which  the  Com- 
mission has  been  asked  to  suggest  recommendations  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  to  which,  of  coiuise,  be- 
longs the  initiation  of  all  revenue  legislation.  The  Com- 
mission has  beat  very  recently  instituted.  Meanwhile,  the 
exigencies  of  the  war  have  come  on  the  country  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly.  They  have  made  impossible  that  delib- 
erate survey  of  the  revenue  aspects  of  the  tariff  which  was 
asd^ed  as  one  of  the  duties  of  the  Commission.  It  could 
not  be  expected  to  contribute  at  <»iiee  to  the  aohition  of  the 
pressing  revenue  problems  and  very  naturally  was  not  con- 
sulted. 

Let  me  call  attention  to  still  another  direction  in  which 
prdiminary  investigation  may  aid  in  dealing  satisfactorily 
with  far-reaching  and  difficult  questions  of  public  pdicy— 
those  connected  with  our  foreign  trade  and  our  international 
relations.  In  the  act  creating  the  Commission  it  was  pro- 
vided that  the  OommisBion  should  have  power  to  investigate 
our  tariff  relations  with  other  countries,  and  the  commercial 
treaties  and  economic  alliances  which  must  be  considered  in 
connection  with  our  own  tariff  poUcy.  These  problems  of 
eommemal  policy  were  important  as  well  as  perplexing  six 
months  ago.  They  have  become  evwi  more  important  and 
perplexing  with  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the 
war.  Industrial  rivalries  imderhe  in  no  small  degree  the 
fearful  contest  in  which  the  world  is  now  engaged.  They 
must  inevitably  present  thmnselveB  for  adjustment  when  the 
end  is  reached  and  peace  is  at  last  oonduded.  £v«i  had  we 
been  able  to  maintain  a  policy  of  neutrality  and  to  refrain 
from  entering  the  war,  we  should  have  been  compelled  at 
its  dose  to  reoomdder  our  international  pohcy  with  reference 
to  the  changed  worid  relations  that  will  eventually  emei^ 
Now  that  we  have  thrown  our  lot  with  the  allies  and  are 
ourselves  in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  it  is  even  more  imperative 
that  we  should  consider  what  part  the  nation  shall  play  and 
wliat  attitude  it  shall  take  in  the  xealignsient  of  commerraal 
and  industrial  forces. 
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Now  in  aim  regard  the  oomitary  has  made  some  experi- 
ments already,  has  encountered  some  failures,  has  learned, 

or  at  least  should  have  learned,  some  lessons.  During  the 
last  generation  we  have  tried  several  forms  of  commercial 
treaty  and  wdproaty  atrangemeats.  The  results,  it  must  be 
admitted,  have  been  by  no  means  satisfactory.  I  wili  not 
weary  you  with  anything  like  a  detailed  account  of  the 
various  types  of  legislation  which  we  have  tried.  One  form 
of  reciprocity,  incorporated  in  the  McKinley  Act  of  1890, 
led  to  a  few  short-Hved  treaties.  Still  another  form,  tried 
in  the  Dingley  Act  €i  1897,  was  attended  virtually  with  no 
consequence  whatever.  In  the  tariff  act  of  1909  stiU  an- 
other kind  of  commercial  or  bargaining  device  was  set  up, 
again  with  residts  that  can  not  be  said  to  have  been  of 
significanoe,  and  certainly  not  of  promise  as  r^ards  the 
very  differfHit  conditimm  which  now  con&tmt  ns.  Mean- 
while other  countries  have  gone  their  way  with  experiments 
and  policies  of  their  own.  France  has  tried  a  pohcy  of 
maxonam  and  minimum  tariffs.  Grermany  has  elaborated 
the  essentially  different  plan  of  oonventicmal  <a  treaty 
tariffs,  embodying  a  large  and  complex  form  of  commercial 
bargaining.  The  British  colonies  have  developed  a  system 
of  preferential  tariffs;  and  it  would  seem  among  the  possi- 
bilities, indeed  among  the  probabilities,  that  some  general 
system  of  preference  will  prevail  after  the  dose  of  the  war 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies.  The  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  all  these  experiments  and  trials  are  by  no 
means  clear.  Some  methods  that  have  proved  serviceable 
in  foreign  countries  are  not  practicable  in  the  United  States. 
Others  are  in  themselves  not  in  accord  with  the  principles 
and  traditions  of  the  United  States.  Still  others  may  con- 
tain useful  lessons  for  us.  What  is  dear  above  aU  things 
is  that  the  intuatifm  calls  for  prudence,  f oremght,  systematic 
inquiry  on  the  experience  of  the  past  and  the  possibilities  of 
the  future. 

The  Tariff  Commission  is  endeavoring  to  grapple  with 
tliMjt  complicated  problem.  It  has  already  begun  a  thorough 
investigation  of  tiie  reciprocity  treaties  and  the  commerdal 
policy  of  the  United  States  and  of  European  countries.  Still 
more,  it  has  undertaken  to  inquire  independently  what  are 
the  plaOB  and  expectations  of  the  various  countries  in  this 
connection  with  regard  to  Urn  future.  Two  memfoere  ci  the 
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Commission  have  been  dedgnated,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Department  of  State,  to  proceed  to  foreign  countries,  both 
those  in  the  Orient  and  those  of  the  Western  world,  with  a 
view  to  ascertaining  on  the  spot  what  is  the  state  of  opmion 
and  what  is  the  expected  eourse  of  action.  We  are  wdl 
aware  that  on  many  aspects  of  this  probl^  notiung  of  a 
definite  sort  can  yet  be  ascertained.  Yet  somethmg 
can  be  learned  concerning  the  possibilities  and  the  pros- 
pects, and  some  preparatiim  can  be  made  for  the  estabhsh- 
ment  of  a  sound  policy  of  our  own.  Toward  this  end  the 
Commission  hopes  to  contribute  both  by  its  mvestigataons 
at  home  and  by  its  inquiries  abroad.  The  foreign  mission, 
it  need  hardly  be  said,  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  mtrudmg  on 
the  plans  or  actions  of  other  peoples,  but  for  frank  and 
friendly  interchange  of  ideas,  and  the  prcmiotion  of  caaxstad. 

One  general  remark  may  be  added  concerning  the  spmt 
in  which  the  United  States  should  shape  its  own  pohcy  and 
should  participate  in  the  oommercial  negotiations  that  will 
come  at  the  close  of  the  war.   We  shaU  enter  upon  them, 
I  trust,  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  we  have  entered  on  the 
hqff^iUtifla  themselves.    Our  President  has  stated  in  eloquent 
terms  the  attitude  which  this  country  takes  in  the  great 
worid  struggle.   We  dear©  no  ocmqueste  for  oursdves;  we 
are  averse  to  conquest  by  others.   We  wish  to  see  no  nation 
exterminated;  we  wish  to  see  no  people  subjugated.  We 
look  for  the  largest  freedom  of  devdopment  for  all  nations, 
for  the  largest  measure  of  dioice  by  eadi  m  determining 
its  domestic  pohcy  and  its  rdations  with  other  nations.  As 
we  take  this  to  be  our  guiding  principle  in  mattfflB  political, 
BO  we  dtould  also  take  it  in  the  fidd  of  industry  and  com- 
merce.  We  ffliter  the  war  in  no  spirit  of  exploitation  for 
oursdves  or  for  otheis;  and  we  shaU  join  at  its  dose  in 
no  policy  of  exploitation.    We  shaU  not  desire  for  ouisdves 
discriminatory  or  unequal  conunercial  privileges.    We  shall 
regret  the  grant  of  unequal  privilege  to  other  nations,  not 
merely  because  such  grants  may  be  injurious  to  oursdves, 
but  because  they  are  mconsistent  with  that  lasting  peace 
which  we  hope  to  promote  among  the  nations.   If  we 
adopt  defensive  commerdal  legislation  of  our  own,  it  will 
be  ^th  the  design  of  maint4uning  it  stricay  as  defensive, 
not  as  a  means  of  aggresdon  control. 
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The  world  will  become  a  very  different  world  after  the 
.  wxt.   We  can  not  isolate  ouiselTes.   For^gn  trade  as  well 

as  foreign  diplomacy  must  play  a  greater  part  than  before. 
We  must  be  prepared  to  meet  the  commercial,  as  well  as 
the  mihtary  and  poHtical  dangers  which  are  involved  by 
our  entry  into  wcold  politicB.  But  as  we  have  stood  for 
freedom,  equality,  and  justice  in  our  past  policy  of  isolation, 
so  let  us  stand  for  freedom,  equality,  and  justice  in  our  new 
pohcy  of  world  participation.  If  we  extend  our  foreign 
trade,  we  diall  hope  to  do  it  by  tw^lrmg  tJiat  foreign  trade 
advantageous  to  others  as  weQ  as  to  ouradves.  If  we  make 
commercial  alliances,  we  shall  wish  to  make  them  profitable 
not  only  to  ourselves  but  to  our  commercial  allies.  It 
would  be  a  vast  misfortune,  and  indeed  a  negation  of  all 
we  hope  to  accomplish  by  the  war,  if  it  left  behind  it  no 
other  comm^ial  pohcy  than  one  of  selfish  struggle  and 
mutual  recrimination.  Our  aim  should  be  not  to  secure 
dkciiminations  but  to  remove  them.  Our  industrial  and 
commercial  lonbition  should  torn  not  to  securing  artificial 
aid  for  our  own  trade,  but  to  that  efficiency  of  industry 
which  promote  the  prosperity  of  all  the  world. 

In  conclusiou,  gentlemen,  I  wish  to  enlist  your  coopera- 
tion and  the  cooperation  of  the  public,  and  at  the  same  time 
wkh  to  assure  you  of  a  sjurit  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
the  Commission  itself.  We  shall  welcome  information  and 
suggestions  from  all  quarters,  and  we  shall  not  fail  to  give 
attentive  consideration  to  everything  that  reaches  us.  Many 
problems  and  difficulties  will  suggest  themselves  to  busi- 
ness men  in  their  own  experiences  which  would  be  valuable 
to  the  Commission,  Many  views  will  present  themselves 
which  wiU  escape  notice  unless  freely  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  some  coordinating  body.  We  constitute  a  sort  of 
dearing  house  for  diseusdon  and  the  gathmng  of  informa- 
tion, and  we  welcome  contributions  from  all  quarters. 

As  regards  the  attitude  of  the  Tariff  Commission  itself, 
let  me  give  you  the  most  complete  assurances  that  it 
approadifis  its  problems  in  an  absolutely  nonpartisan  atti- 
tude and  with  a  total  absence  of  prejudice.  It  has  no 
doctrine  to  preach  and  it  has  no  panacea  to  prescribe.  Its 
only  guiding  principle  is  that  of  a  desire  to  promote  the 
public  wdUf4>euig«  Its  |Hrime  object  is  patient  investigation 
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and  absolutely  impartial  attainment  of  the  facts.  Its  mem- 
bers have  no  ax  to  grind.  They  ask  the  indulgence  of  the 
public  for  f&eir  inevitable  shortcomings,  but  they  can  give 
the  most  imqualified  assurance  of  single-minded  service. 

At  the  same  time,  while  giving  this  assurance,  they  must 
ask  the  pubhc  to  have  consideration  for  the  difficulties 
under  i^iich  they  labor*  As  they  will  with  patience  eon- 
duct  their  investigations,  they  must  ask  the  public  to  await 
the  results  with  patience.  They  do  not  flatter  themselves 
that  by  the  circumstance  of  having  been  appointed  Tariff 
Oomnnawomn  they  have  thereby  suddenly  become  abund- 
ant fountains  of  wisdom,  lliey  have  ismck  to  learn  and 
will  need  time  for  learning  it.  Investigations  can  be  suc- 
cessful only  if  time  be  given  for  them.  A  competent 
Btaff  must  be  oiganizedy  must  be  drilled,  must  be  given  time 
to  work  out  the  facts  and  prepare  an  inteUigent  enqpoeition 
<rf  them.  We  of  the  Commission  can  promise  to  do  our 
best,  but  we  can  not  undertake  to  solve  all  problems  that 
call  for  solution,  still  less  are  we  now  in  a  position  to  solve 
them.  We  must  ask  your  kind  iodulgence,  your  constant 
patience,  your  friendly  aid. 
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